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Abstract 


Robustness of geometric algorithms is one of the outstanding problems faced by 
the programmers in computational geometry and related areas. A comprehensive 
review of the current status of the robustness problem is presented here. One of the 
main reasons for the failure of geometric programs implemented by the programmers 
is the inconsistency between numerical and symbolic data. We suggest a method 
for geometrically consistent maintenance of numerical data. The proposed method 
ensures that an approximated model exists for the geometric relations derived using 
the numerical data. We represent the uncertainty in determining a point as a product 
of the uncertainty in determining each of its coordinates. This interpretation of 
the uncertainty has certain advantages over the current interpretation where the 
Euclidean metric is used to measure the uncertainty. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


The lack of a general framework to address the robustness of geometric algorithms 
has given rise to many solutions, with different names but having similar ideas. A 
comprehensive review of the state of the art on robustness is presented here. One of 
the major reasons for the failure of geometric algorithms is the inconsistency between 
the numerical and the symbolic data that is used to define the geometric object. 
We give a method which exploits the uncertainty in the numerical data to obtain a 
refined numerical data which is consistent with the symbolic data. Once the numerical 
data is refined we can use it to deduce consistent geometric relations between the 
various geometric objects. This technique is computationally expensive and so we 
emphasize that the complexity of the program should be related with the correctness 
and accuracy of the solution that it produces. This is in marked contrast with the 
asymptotic time complexity, and it is more real. 

The point location problem in two dimensions is used as a means to explore the 
robustness issue. Given a planar subdivision i.e. a division of the plane into connected 
planar regions we are required to locate a query point in one of the elements of the sub- 
division. Here elements are the vertices, the edges and the regions of the subdivision. 
This problem has been completely solved in the continuous domain [EGS86, PS85]. 
However, with approximate arithmetic and uncertain data, a satisfactory solution is 
still elusive. Here we suggest techniques to overcome some problems . 
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1.1 Robustness Of Geometric Algorithms 

The implementation of robust and efficient algorithms for computational geometry 
and related areas is a far cry from reality. Though the issue of robustness has been 
widely appreciated [Ch94] the theoretical framework to tackle it has not yet evolved. 
The current status of this issue is best explained by quoting Milenkovic — 

There are two reasons for the fact that the current theory of computa- 
tional geometry does not ordinarily address the issue of robustness. First, 
current theory is based on an analysis of asymptotic cost, and, for any 
specific geometric construction, the cost of using unlimited-precision ra- 
tional arithmetic (or whatever is necessary to implement the algorithm 
without rounding) is only a constant factor greater than using rounded 
floating-point arithmetic. Second, it is assumed (presumably by those 
who have never implemented a geometric algorithm), that round-off error 
pose only minor, easily surmountable difficulties. Experience teaches us 
that this is a false assumption. 

Interested readers are kindly referred to [Mil89, GY86, FBZ93, Mil93, Mil88, SS84] 
for understanding, how erroneous the use of ad hoc tolerances can be. 

Few concepts need to be introduced at this stage for better understanding of the 
problem (HHK88, Hof89j. A geometric object has a representation and a model. A 
representation has symbolic data like adjacency and incidence relations and finite- 
precision numerical data. For example in the representation of a polygon we can 
specify the edges as links between vertices. Then the numerical data is the coordinates 
of the vertices and the symbolic data consists of the links. The representation has a 
model in the Euclidean space if there exists an object which satisfies the symbolic data 
of the representation. The numerical data in the representation can be inaccurate and 
the symbolic data need not confirm to any rule, but a model exists only if there are 
numerical values for the geometric object that make the geometric relations feasible. 
Since the model is in the continuous domain it may require infinite-precision for its 
numerical data. 
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Thus the origin of the problem is clear — finite precision numbers (bounded size 
integers, fixed-point and floating-point numbers). Almost all algorithms are designed 
and proved to be correct in the continuous domain, for sheer analytic convenience. 
However real machines provide a discrete domain. This fact has grave consequences, 
for example we cannot model an equilateral triangle in a computer if we store the 
coordinates of its vertices. In 2D, out of the six values which represent the coordinates 
of a triangle at least one is irrational if the triangle is equilateral. The assumption 
that the discrete domain offered by the machine is as good as the continuous one does 
lead to acceptable results in some cases but fails miserably in many cases of practical 
importance. 

We now have to look at approximate models for the representations and this 
brings error analysis in the picture. The role of errors in arithmetic computations 
is fairly well understood but little can be said about their geometric manifestations. 
Many times decisions are made in a geometric algorithm, depending on the sign of 
an expression representing a geometric predicate [Sto88], The value of the expression 
may be numerically stable but not the sign. Informally, an arithmetic computation 
is numerically stable if a small perturbation in the input causes a relatively small 
perturbation in the output. A small change in the input can change the sign and so 
finite precision numbers, due to rounding errors, are bound to give wrong results. 

The preceding discussion is sufficient to state the notion of robust algorithms. 

• Feasibility : 

The representations of the input and output of an algorithm should have exact 
models. The exactness of models is a very strict condition and in fixed precision 
we have to settle for approximate models. 

In this paragraph we further elucidate the concepts introduced in the preceding 
one. It is possible that in the course of computation the algorithm infers that two 
lines intersect at more than one point [Mil93] . This is an unrealizable situation 
for straight lines. It is also possible that the representation generated by the 
algorithm violates some fundamental theorem in geometry, like the Pappus’ 
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theorem, and so has no model in the Euclidean space [HHK88]. 

A concept closely related to feasibility of algorithms is the correctness of binary 
geometric computation, for example the computation of the intersection of two 
simple polygons. The correctness of a geometric procedure is no guarantee that 
a cascade of such procedures, is also correct [HHK88]. 

• Accuracy : 

This aspect is the consequence of the approximation of models. The error in the 
input and the output models with respect to their corresponding exact models 
should be bounded above. This error is also called the distance between the 
exact and inexact models. This distance should be independent of the size of 
the input. 


1.2 Degeneracy 

Robustness has another aspect — the problems due to the assumption of simple input. 
An algorithm may begin with the assumption that there are no vertical edges or that 
no four points are co-circular, in the input data. These exceptions are the degenerate 
cases. An input free from degenerate cases is termed as simple or said to be in general 
position. 

Degeneracy has two associated problems, one of detecting it and another of han- 
dling it. When an arithmetic expression representing a geometric predicate evaluates 
to zero a degeneracy is detected. The input is then symbolically perturbed to get a 
sign, consistent with the previous computation. The perturbation is infinitesimal and 
symbolic. This technique has been used by many authors; [EM90, EJ91, EC92] tackle 
the perturbation of determinants and [Yap88] handles polynomials. Knuth [Knu92] 
has used this technique to prove the correctness of his algorithms for convex hull and 
Delaunay triangulation. 

Yet symbolic perturbation is not a panacea. Arguments against it can be found 
in [BMS]. In [BMS] exact computation is used to detect degeneracy but degeneracy 
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is handled directly. The cost of symbolic perturbation is exorbitant because it needs 
exact computation. Moreover, rarely is the input data exact. These reasons are 
sufficient to render this technique impractical. Furthermore, such singularities may 
be a part of the design specification and removing them will make the geometric 
model meaningless. 


1.3 Thesis Organization 

The second chapter presents a logical rather than a chronological evolution of tech- 
niques to achieve robustness. The third chapter explains the point location problem 
and discusses the implementation of the algorithm in [EGS86]. In the fourth chapter 
we propose a method that achieves consistency between the numerical and the sym- 
bolic data. Also a metric to quantify the incidences is suggested which can be used 
for the point location problem. The appendix points out a small correction to the 
algorithm mentioned in [EGS86]. The bibliography contains the references cited in 
the thesis. 



Chapter 2 


Robust Geometric Computations - 

A Retrospective 


The concept of robust geometric algorithms was introduced in the previous chapter. 
By now it is fairly clear that the robustness issue is a geometric manifestation of 
the finite precision problem. Inaccurate numerical data gives rise to inconsistency 
between the numerical data and the symbolic data. It was also stated that the most 
favored heuristic of using ad hoc tolerances, fails miserably in many cases of practical 
importance. Here we look at various methods that have been used to get robust 
solutions to a plethora of geometric problems. 

2.1 Increasing Numerical Accuracy 

By increasing the accuracy of the computations, consistent relations amongst the 
objects can be deduced. However when the input is uncertain this approach is in- 
adequate to achieve robustness- This technique can be effectively used to detect ill 
conditioned cases, which can be handled later on by geometric reasoning. 
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2.1.1 Exact Computation 

It is believed that robustness will be a non-issue with the use of exact computation 
[Yap]. Here, exact computation does not demand infinite precision but sufficient pre- 
cision. Numerical quantities may be represented as rational numbers to get better 
results than the use of pure integers. Vaguely, in this paradigm we don’t use any kind 
of approximation and no errors are ever committed during the computation. Due to 
this, classical geometric concepts are preserved and implementation of geometric al- 
gorithms becomes a relatively simple issue. Moreover, there are certain problems like 
geometric theorem proving, checking geometric conjectures, symbolic perturbation, 
which work only with exact computation. 

Chee-Yap describes a generic software support required to implement algorithms 
exactly. Problems that don’t exploit the full power of arithmetic operations i.e. use 
only the four basic arithmetic operations +, x , and / and have rational input are 
called rational problems. Linear programming, construction of hyperplane arrange- 
ments, point location, are some instances of rational problems. An algorithm is said 
to be rational bounded degree, if there is a constant D such that the intermediate 
computation involves rational numbers of size at most Dn + 0(1) when the input 
instance to the problem has rational numbers of size at most n. There are not many 
natural problems in traditional computational geometry that are rational but not 
bounded degree. Only when the problem is rational bounded degree the storage re- 
quirements can be predicted. Delaunay triangulation and planar point location are 
bounded degree problems. 

We turn our attention to the efficiency of exact computation. If every computa- 
tion in the algorithm is replaced by its exact counterpart than the algorithm slows 
down by more than 10000 times [KLN91]. Therefore efficient ways to evaluate the ge- 
ometric predicates become imperative. The evaluation of many geometric predicates 
is tantamount to finding the sign of a determinant e.g. the orientation predicate. In 
2D this predicate tells, whether three points are collinear, anti-clockwise oriented, or 
clockwise oriented and it is represented by a 3 x 3 determinant. The sign of a deter- 
minant is so often used to find the value of geometric predicate that we are obliged 
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to search efficient ways to evaluate determinants. 

2.1.2 Efficient Determinant Evaluation 

Clarkson (Cla92] gives an algorithm to compute the sign of a determinant for a d x d 
matrix with 6-bit entries. It requires 0{d 3 ) arithmetic operations on numbers of bit- 
length 0(6 + d). A fair operation count for the algorithm is not known. Rosenberger, 
in his doctoral thesis [Ros90] shows that the conventional methods to evaluate de- 
terminants viz. expansion by minors, Gauss elimination, have exponential time com- 
plexities. This increase is due to the fact that the size of the intermediate results 
grows at every stage of evaluation and the processor can operate on only two words 
at a time. Thus to multiply two, 2 word numbers we need 4 one word multiplications 
and 3 one word additions along with bit shift operations. Csanky gave a polynomial 
time algorithm for determinant evaluation and can be found in [Ros90]. [FW93] show 
that, the dynamic programming approach also has an exponential time complexity. 

2.1.3 Modular Arithmetic 

The count of elementary (or one word) operations can be reduced by reducing the 
size of intermediate results. Modular arithmetic can be used to achieve this goal 
and it is given in [Knu69, AHU74]. In modular arithmetic instead of representing 
an integer by a fixed-radix notation we represent the integer by its residues modulo 
a set of pairwise relatively prime integers. But the reconstruction of the sign of the 
determinant from the residues and in some cases operations like the modular inverse 
are expensive. An optimization in the size of the residues and the size of the primes 
has to be achieved for good results. If the size of the residues grows than we are back 
to long integers and if the size of the primes is increased than the reconstruction of 
the sign of the determinant becomes expensive. 
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2.1.4 Disadvantages of exact computation 

Before proceeding further we digress to consider an important shortcoming of exact 
arithmetic (integer, rational, modular) and that is the assumption of exact input. This 
assumption is almost always false when the input is generated by another program 
employing floating-point numbers. Also, the input may be given in an implicit form 
in the continuous domain. Exact computation restricts all representable numbers to 
a grid if the bit lengths are bounded, which is the usual case. Adjusting the geometric 
entity so that it can be represented by these grid points leads to an exact solution of 
an approximate problem. Moreover with finite bits in the representation of numbers 
we cannot model such simple entities as the equilateral triangle. More examples 
requiring irrational numbers are given in [Hof89]. 

Sugihara [Sug89] presents an experimental study on the approximation of con- 
tinuously distributed geometric objects by equations with integer coefficients. The 
problem he considers is, given an equation of a geometric object with real coefficients 
to find a set of integer coefficients that gives a good approximation to the original 
equation. The problem of maintaining the integrity of a geometric object when sub- 
jected to rotations is studied by Canny et al. [CDR92]. They give an efficient method 
to find rational approximation to the sine of the given angle. Greene and Yao [GY86] 
demonstrate an approach to modify an algorithm in the continuous domain so that it 
works even in the discrete domain, with the aid of the segment intersection problem. 
The idea here is to confine the lines in the continuous domain to an envelope of points 
on the screen which also includes the raster points displayed by most line drawing 
algorithms. This is accomplished without losing many nice topological properties of 
the continuous domain. But this approach is efficient only for display oriented output. 
Efficient methods for finding rational approximations to real numbers can be found 
in [Sug89, Hof89, CDR92]. 
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2.1.5 Adaptive Precision 

We return to the cost of naive implementation of exact computation. Do we need to 
evaluate every predicate in the program exactly ? If the instance of the predicate is 
not near-degenerate i.e it is not ill conditioned we can use floating-point arithmetic 
to get the truth value of that predicate. This forms the basis of adaptive precision. 
We resort to exact computation only when the calculated result is uncertain and so 
we cannot rely on it. This technique is reported in [KLN91, FW93]. The concept of 
adaptive precision is vaguely reminiscent of interval analysis. In interval analysis we 
replace the evaluation of an expression by the evaluation of guaranteed upper and 
lower bounds on its value. If the bounding interval does not contain zero than the 
sign is correctly known otherwise higher precision evaluation is necessary. 

It was experimentally found that the chance of getting an uncertain result while 
evaluating a 3 x 3 determinant is considerably less, less than one in a million. The 
entries of the determinant were randomly generated single precision numbers between 
0 and 1, using a linear, congruential, pseudo-random number generator. After that 
near-degenerate cases were generated i.e. if the determinant is evaluated with single 
precision then the sign is uncertain. These determinants were than evaluated using 
double precision and it was found that less than one percent determinants had an 
uncertain sign. This clearly shows that in a practical situation we rarely need higher 
than double precision and also the probability of using still higher precision is negli- 
gible. Thus the dynamic extension of precision seems to be a feasible solution which 
is indeed true of rational bounded algorithms. 

2.1.6 Static Error Analysis 

Finding the uncertainty interval requires error analysis and there is no unique way 
to calculate the uncertainty interval. The most preliminary technique is given in 
[Knu69] and still forms the basis of error analysis in many papers. In the best case 
the bounds on the errors are pessimistic and in the worst case they can prove to 
be gross miscalculations. The problem with these static error estimates is that the 
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assumption that the relative error model for approximate arithmetic holds at every 
stage of error estimation which may not be true. This case arises when we have 
subtraction in one of the intermediate stages. The subtraction of two, nearly equal 
numbers causes a significant loss of accuracy and the error estimates after this stage 
go haywire. 

2.1.7 Dynamic Error Computation 

The shortfalls of static error analysis brings in the concept of dynamic error com- 
putation. Vignes and La Porte introduced the permutation-perturbation method for 
error analysis, and was applied by Dobkin and Silver [DS88] for, the general, iterative, 
intersection problem. They experimented with the idea of calculating the number of 
significant digits in the computed result at every stage, and if the accuracy is less 
than desired, backtrack to the previous stage and start the computation at a higher 
precision. The issues that arise out of naive backtracking and an account of the ex- 
periments can be found in that paper, but it provides no concrete answers to the 
problem of robustness. 

Masotti [Mas93] suggests that floating-point numbers should be represented by 
means of a data structure, holding the the value along with the relative and absolute 
errors. This technique seems to hold promise, despite the fact that a similar technique 
was deemed to be inefficient in [FW93]. Masotti shows that by monitoring the esti- 
mated relative error during the computation the validity of the results can be ensured. 
That paper reports statistics about the classical pentagon in-out problem which was 
tackled in [DS88]. The error estimates ensure numerical stability and enable detec- 
tion of ill conditioned cases. Dynamic extension of precision under the control of error 
estimates is advocated in that paper. To speed up computation, in wake of the new 
data structure for floating-point numbers Masotti proposes a hardware design for a 
special floating-point processor. 
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2.1.8 Other Attempts 

Ottmann et at. [OTU87] show that the Isba evaluation of an expression can be used 
to obtain a robust algorithm for the segment intersection problem. Here Isba stands 
for last significant bit accurate i.e. as accurate as the machine precision. The idea 
is to ensure best possible results for floating-point operations. That paper however 
assumes exact input and needs software support for the Isba evaluation of scalar 
product of two vectors. It is required to have access not just to the computed data 
but also to the data from which it is computed. This technique does not seem to be 
easily applicable to other problems. 


2.2 Introducing Error In The Arithmetic Model 

Here we begin with the assumption that the computation and sometimes even the 
input is inaccurate. Thus the crux of this approach is to accept reality rather than 
simulate exactness. The symbolic data presides over numerical data. If the input is 
inaccurate then the errors should be bounded. The computations axe error prone due 
to rounding of intermediate results. We assume that we are not allowed to look into 
the internal representation of the floating-point numbers and manipulate them to gain 
precision. The problem boils down to making consistent decisions in the presence of 
error. 

To find the error, analysis is usually done on the basis of the relative error model 
given in [Knu69]. As stated in [Knu69] there is considerable loss of significance when 
two almost equal numbers are subtracted. If this insignificant result is used in fur- 
ther computations then the relative error model is no longer valid. But this fact 
is condoned in almost every paper. Another approach to error analysis, favored by 
Milenkovic, is the use of absolute errors. In this case we use fixed-point numbers i.e. 
numbers that are ro un ded to the size of the mantissa, but have no exponent. We thus 
use the maximum error that can occur in the computation. 
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2.2.1 Redefining the problem 

Defining the approximate version of the problem and giving strict bounds on the 
error in the solution in the crux of the matter in [FM91, Mil89, LM90, For92]. 
Milenkovic [Mil89] shows how to calculate approximate curve arrangements using 
rounded-arithmetic. He substitutes each curve by a piece-wise differentiable curve 
which differs from the original curve by not more than the specified bound. [LM90] 
presents an algorithm for finding the e-strongly convex hull. A polygon is e-strong 
convex if it remains convex even after its vertices are arbitrarily perturbed by as much 
as e. In [FM91], lines are replaced by pseudolines, to obtain a numerically stable algo- 
rithm for line arrangements. Pseudolines are unbounded, x-monotonic curves. [For92] 
gives an algorithm for approximate 2D Delaunay triangulation, defined as the trian- 
gulation in which the circumcircle of every triangle is approximately empty. In fact, 
the circumcircle is made of three arcs that closely approximate a circle. Milenkovic, 
in [Mil88] and [Mil93], obtains robust algorithms for line arrangements by substitut- 
ing the lines with polygonal curves which stay within some specified distance of the 
original line. 

2.2.2 Specifying minimum features 

A common feature of many algorithms is the pre-conditioning of the input i.e. impos- 
ing the restrictions of minimum feature size and minimum feature separation. Thus, 
no two points can be closer to each other than t (separation) or an edge has a width e 
(size). The constraints can affect various geometric entities and the relations between 
them viz. points, edges, faces, angles. The process of pre-conditioning, ensures that 
unambiguous, incidence and adjacency relations hold between the geometric entities. 
This fact is used in [SS84, Mil88, HHK88]. Algorithms for pre-conditioning the input 
are given in [SS84] (consolidation) and [Mil88] (data normalization), however the time 
complexities are not stated. 
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2*.2.3 Avoiding redundant evaluations 

In many cases the value of a predicate, that evaluates to an uncertainty can be 
inferred from the values of the previously evaluated predicates. Fortune has coined a 
term parsimonious algorithms to describe algorithms that ”ask no stupid questions” 
[Knu92]. Knuth (Knu92] gives parsimonious algorithms for finding the convex hull. 
Hoffmann [Hof89] presents an algorithm for the intersection of two simple polygons, 
which avoids redundant computations. This approach however does not avoid failure 
in all cases though it is very practical. 

2.2.4 Dynamically changing the input perturbation 

Using backward error- analysis we can attribute the error in the solution to a small 
perturbation of the input. Thus the solution that is obtained can be considered as the 
exact solution of a slightly perturbed input. With this understanding the approaches 
stated in [Mil93, Mil88, HHK88, SS84] can be thought of imposing an a priori bound 
on the input perturbation. This bound is fixed. Guibas et al. [GSS89] have suggested 
an approach which is vaguely reminiscent of interval analysis, of dynamically changing 
the perturbation of the input depending on the errors encountered in the computation. 
The computation of a predicate returns an interval e = (e.lo, e.hi ) such that the input 
is at least e.lo and at most e.hi away from satisfying the predicate. Ambiguities are 
resolved by increasing the perturbation. This increase is just enough to resolve the 
ambiguities. Further generalization of this approach is found in [FBZ93]. Other 
related work is [DS93] where backward error analysis is applied in the presence of 
uncertain data. 


2.3 Summary 

Relying solely on input data can lead to complicated issues of geometric realizability 
i.e. it becomes difficult to ensure that the logical relations as depicted by the symbolic 
data are satisfiable in the Euclidean space. The precomputed error bounds are very 
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pessimistic. In the case of dynamically changing input perturbations, upper bounds 
on the input perturbation are not known even in the simple cases. 

The classification of robust algorithms given here is not very strict and more than 
one idea can be found in any given paper. The review presented here shows that 
achieving robustness is computationally expensive and thus emphasizes the fallacy of 
the asymptotic time complexity in the context of geometric algorithms. 


Chapter 3 


Planar Point Location - An 

Implementation 


Planar point location is one of the fundamental problems in computational geometry. 
Here we consider the implementation of an optimal algorithm for planar point location 
in two dimensions given in [EGS86J. The intention to implement the algorithm was to 
gain insight into the robustness problem. The problems and anomalies encountered 
in the implementation along with their causes and solutions to overcome them are 
presented alter the algorithm. 

3.1 Optimal planar point location 

In the two-dimensional case we are given a subdivision of the plane into two or more 
regions and then asked to determine which of those regions contains a given query 
point. If the subdivision has many regions and is to be used for a large number of 
queries the query time can be reduced by preprocessing the subdivision. We describe 
here an algorithm that is optimal in all respects; Oil gin)) query time, O(n) storage 
space, and 0(rtlg^n)) preprocessing time. We begin with the introduction of some 
definitions which can be found [EGS86]. The pattern and the language for elucidating 
the algorithm is essentially the same as given in [EGS86]. 
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3.1.1 Monotone polygons and subdivisions 

An interval is a convex subset of a straight line i.e., the whole line, a ray, a segment, 
a single point, or the empty set. An interval is proper if it contains more than one 
point, and is open if it does not contain its endpoints (if any). A subset of the plane is 
said to be monotone if its intersection with any line parallel to the F-axis is a single 
interval (possibly empty). 

A polygon is defined as an open, connected, and simply connected subset of the 
plane whose boundary can be partitioned into finitely many points (vertices) and 
open intervals (edges). With this definition, a polygon may have infinite extent. A 
subdivision is a partition of the plane into finite number of disjoint polygons (regions), 
edges, and vertices. 

A subdivision is said to be monotone if all its regions are monotone and it has 
no vertical edges. Also, a subdivision with no vertical edges is monotone if 
only if every vertex is incident to at least two distinct edges, one at its left ari ^ 
one at its right. The process of making an arbitrary subdivision monotone is called 
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Figure 3.2: Complete Family Of Separators 

regularization. A vertex is regular if it has at least one left-going and one right-going 
edge. The algorithm for regularizing a subdivision can be found in [EGS86, PS85]. 

3.1.2 Vertical ordering and complete family of separators 

We now introduce the relation which vertically orders the subsets of the plane. Given 
two subsets, A and B, we say that A is above B (A » B), if for every pair of vertically 
aligned points (i, ya) of A and (a;, yb) of B we have ya > yb , with strict inequality 
holding at least once. In this case we also say that B is below A (B < A). The 
relation >■ is acyclic. 

A separator for a subdivision .S' is a polygonal line s, consisting of vertices and 
edges of S, with the property that it meets every vertical line at exactly one point. 
Since s extends from x — — oo to ty = + 00 , any element of the subdivision that is 
not part of s is either above or below it. 

A complete family of separators for a monotone subdivision S with n regions is a 
sequence of n — 1 distinct separators s x C s 2 . • - < -s n _ x . The complete family of 
separators for the subdivision in Figure 3.1 is shown in Figure 3.2 There is exactly 
one region between any two consecutive separators, and also one below si, and one 
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above s n -i> Every monotone subdivision admits a complete family of separators, if 
a region is below a separator s;, it must also be below any separator Sj with j > i. If 
a subdivision admits a complete family of separators, its regions can be enumerated 
as Ro, Ri , in such a way that R+ <C Sj if and only if i < j, in particular, 

Ro <C Si <C Ri "C Sa ... s„_i Rn — 1. 

3.1.3 Suboptimal point location algorithm 

If the query point p, is below the top-most separator and above the bottom-most 
separator, by finding the two separators between which the point lies, we can find the 
region that contains it. We use binary search to find the corresponding separators, 
since the separators are ordered vertically. This forms the outer loop. 

We need an inner loop to find whether p lies above the separator or below it. 
Using binary search, we find the edge or vertex of the separator whose horizontal 
projection on the X-axis contains the abscissa of p. By testing p against that edge, 
we know whether the query point is above or below the separator. While testing p 
against an edge, it is assumed that the edge contains only its right endpoint but not 
the left. 

The Figure 3.3 shows an infinite, complete binary search tree, T, which is used as 
a flowchart for the outer loop. The convention is that each internal node i represents 
a test of p against the separator s; and each leaf j represents the output ”p is in R” . 

If each separator is independently stored in a linear array, with all its edges and 
vertices then we may require more than linear storage. But with a slight modification 
to the query algorithm, we can ensure that an edge need only be stored in the first 
separator containing it that would be encountered in a search down the tree T. This 
may give rise to gaps between successive stored edges of the separator. The ordered 
list of stored edges and gaps corresponding to separator Sk is termed as chain c*. The 
Figure 3.4 shows the way chains are stored in the data structure. In the figure each 
node is shown to hold an edge or gap and the corresponding x- values. 
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Figure 3.4: The chains 
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3.1.4 Faster point location 

When we discriminate a point against a chain c*, we must localize it in the x coordi- 
nate to within an edge or a gap of c*. When we continue the search down some child 
of /fc, we start this localization process all over again. Edelsbrunner et cl. proposed 
an idea to refine the chains so that the localization of p x in one chain allows us to do 
the same localization in its children with only constant extra effort. The refinement 
produces for each chain c k a list L k of x-values, defining a partitioning of the X axis 
into x- intervals. Each such interval of L k overlaps the x-projection of exactly one 
edge or gap of c k and at most two x-intervals of the lists !>/(*) and Z r ( *), where l k and 
r k are left and right children of k, respectively. 

The lists L k and their interconnections axe represented by a linked data structure 
called the layered dag. This is a directed acyclic graph whose nodes correspond to 
tests of three kinds: x-tests, edge tests, and gap tests. A list L k is represented in the 
dag by a collection of such nodes: each x- value of L k gives rise to an x-test, and each 
interval between successive x- values to an edge or gap test. An x-test node t contains 
the corresponding x-value of L k , denoted by xval(t), and two pointers left(t ) and 
right(t ) to the adjacent edge or gap nodes of L k . An edge or gap test node t contains 
two links down(t) and up(i ) to appropriate nodes of L/( k ) and L T ( k ). An edge test node 
contains a reference to the corresponding edge, edge(t). A gap test node contains the 
chain number chain(t) = k. The layered dag for the subdivision in Figure 3.1 is 
given in Figure 3.5. In the figure the smaller ovals represent the x-test nodes and the 
larger ovals represent the edge or gap tests. The continuous lines show the left link 
for the x-tests and the down link for the gap or edge tests, and the dashed lines show 
the right link for the x-tests and the up link for the gap or edge tests. The x-values 
corresponding to the edge or gap test node are shown in figure. 

For the algorithm to construct the layered dag, the reader referred to [EGS86]. 
However there is a small error in that algorithm (Algorithm 3 in [EGS86]). A correc- 
tion is proposed in Appendix A of this thesis. 
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3*2 Problems and Anomalies 

The algorithm was implemented for a graphical input and output. Thus the maximum 
bit-length of the coordinates is 11, assuming a 1024 x 1024 window. The coordinates 
were internally stored as 32 bit integers and the computations were done without 
approximation. The geometric predicate which tells us whether three points are 
collinear, clockwise or anticlockwise plays an important role in the 2D planar point 
location problem. This is represented by the sign of a ZtimesZ determinant and. the 
sign can be exactly evaluated when the precision of the computations is twice that of 
the entries in the determinant. In our case the entries are 11 bit and the computation 
is done with 32 bits, so the results are exact. Thus the robustness issue never arises. 
But there are other problems. 

3.2.1 The vertical edge assumption 

It is assumed in the algorithm that the subdivision has no vertical edges. By trying 
out different inputs it was found that the probability of having a vertical edge in the 
subdivision is not negligible. In a practical application vertical edges may be a design 
feature. The paper [EGS86] does mention that it is possible to remove this assumption 
with some care. Below we give a method to do away with that assumption. We give 
the implementation aspects rather than a detailed proof. The proof is based on the 
symbolic perturbation technique. 

The idea is to provide different x-value for each point without violating the pla- 
narity of the subdivision. First we sort all points in the subdivision and remove 
duplicate points. We define the x-value of the ith point P , in the sorted order to be 
an ordered pair (P*,i) where P s in the value of the x-coordinate of P. The xvalue 
of a point P t - is greater than that of the point Pj if and only if the x-coordinate of 
Pi is greater than that of Pj or if the x-coordinates are equal than the i is greater 
than j. By considering an edge with an angle of x/2 to be a right-going edge and an 
edge with an angle of 3x / 2 to be a left-going edge we can tackle all problems in the 
algorithms for regularizing the subdivision and finding the complete family of sepa- 
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Figure 3.6: Raster Locations for Bressanham’s Algorithm 

rators. These modifications can be easily implemented and take care of the vertical 
edge assumption. 

3.2.2 Display Anomaly 

Even if the mouse is clicked on one of the interior pixels of the edge very rarely is the 
query point reported to lie on the edge. The reason is that the pixels selected by the 
line drawing algorithms {refer to (Rog85]) may not always satisfy the equation of the 
edge as defined by its endpoint. In all line drawing algorithms the displayed pixels 
lie within a distance of half the pixel-diagonal length of the actual edge. The above 
anomaly can be corrected by fattening the edge by 1/V2. This fattening of the edge 
is analogous to the introduction of uncertainty in the input data and so it restricts 
our ability to locate the point unambiguously, when two edges are very close to each 
other. So this modification was discarded later on. 


3.3 Summary 

Though we have talked only about the point location algorithm throughout this 
chapter, it cannot be used without prior processing of the graphical input. There is 
a front end procedure takes the sets of vertices and edges as input and produces a 
DCEL (refer to [PS85]) for the subdivision. This DCEL forms the input of the point 
location procedure. 
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The coordinates of the vertices have relatively small bit lengths and so the com- 
putation is essentially exact. When the edges are very close to each other, fattening 
of the edges gives rise to a situation where the query point may lie on two edges and 
yet it may not be an endpoint for both of them. The techniques in the next chapter 
can be applied to resolve this conflict. 


Chapter 4 


Geometrically Consistent 
Maintenance of Numerical Data. 


At the end of the last chapter we mentioned that the fattening of edges gives rise to 
some subtle problems in point location. In this chapter we explore the details of that 
problem and suggest a solution. The most important problem is that the uncertainty- 
in specifying the numerical data gives rise to inconsistent geometric relations amongst 
the objects. We propose a technique to modify the numerical data so that we do not 
infer inconsistent relations and thus ensure that an approximated model exists for the 
relations. The entire discussion in this chapter is limited to 2D and planar geometric 
objects. 


4.1 Introduction 

The most common and very specious method to tackle uncertainty in data and com- 
putation is the use of ad hoc tolerances. Thus the point P is incident on the edge E 
if the Euclidean distance between P and E is less than e; where e is the ad hoc toler- 
ance. Two points are coincident if the Euclidean distance between them is less than 
e. We illustrate an infeasible situation that can arise due to this method in Figure 
4.1a. We ass um e that there is some algorithm that is being executed with the data 
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Figure 4.1: Uncertain data and the valid models it admits 

in that figure and it needs to compute the incidences that exist amongst the edges 
and points. At some instant in the execution it finds that the distance between ei 
and p 2 is less than € and so it declares that pi is incident on e x . Later on, after some 
time it finds that the distance between ti and pi is less than e. Thus pi is incident on 
both e x and e 2 and so e x and e 2 intersect at p 2 . Still later the algorithm declares that 
pi and pi are not coincident because the distance between them is greater than c. 
Relying solely on the numerical data in the input has given rise to a situation where 
two edges e x and e 2 intersect at two points pi and p 2 . 

To overcome this problem we should move the point p 2 away from e 2 and closer to 
e x as soon as an incidence between e x and p 2 is declared. Then the algorithm will not 
infer incorrectly that the p 2 is incident on e x . In this chapter we show how to modify 
the exploit the uncertainty in the input data to maintain geometrical consistency. 

There are two geometrically feasible models for the uncertain data shown in Figure 
4.1a. The models axe shown in Figure 4.16 and Figure 4.1c and both are individually 
correct but cannot exist simultaneously. 
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Figure 4.2: Circular and polygonal uncertainty regions 

4.2 Polygonal Point 

The Euclidean metric has been very extensively used to measure the error in deter- 
mining the exact position of a point. If the uncertainty in determining the point is at 
most e then it means that the required point can lie anywhere within a distance of e 
form the specified point. This gives rise to the circular representation of uncertainty. 

We emphasize some problems that can arise due to this representation. A com- 
monly used method [FBZ93] to refine the numerical data is to replace the uncertainty 
regions of two points by the maximal circle in their intersection, if they intersect, and 
declare them to be coincident. On the same lines if the uncertainty regions of an 
edge and a point intersect then the point is replaced by the maximal circle fitting in 
their intersection. Consider the data as shown in Figure 4.2a and we assume that! 
the computation is exact and the uncertainty is due to an error in the input. Now 
we replace p\ and P 2 by the maximal circle in their intersection as shown in Figure 
4.26. If we call the new point p then p and pz are apart, though the circles for pi, 
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Figure 4.3: Geometric elements in 2D 

p 2 and P 3 had a non-empty intersection. This is a severe loss of information. This 
problem does not arise if the point is convex polygon as shown in Figure 4.2c and 
Figure 4.2d. 

If the size of the circular uncertainty is decreased to maintain apartness between 
two points then this reduction is in all directions because the radius has to be de- 
creased. We would like the uncertainty regions to decrease only in that direction 
which is perpendicular to the line joining the two points by an amount just enough to 
ensure apartness. Once again the point as a convex polygon can be used to achieve 

this objective. 

Another reason for a polygonal point is the input specification. Almost always 
the point is specified as an ordered pair of numerical values. Due to errors, each value 
actually lies in an interval. The uncertainty in the input point is thus a product of 

two intervals. 


4.3 Geometric elements in 2D 
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A point is a polygon whose vertices axe subpoints. A subpoint is an axis parallel 
rectangle at a higher precision. The convex hull of the subpoints is called the outer 
hull (i? 0 ) of the point. To define the internal hull (//";) we need to define the candidate 
set. If (Ho) contains only one corner of the subpoint then the diagonally opposite 
corner is put in the candidate set. If ( H 0 ) contains two corners of the subpoint then 
the other two corners are put in the candidate set. The internal hull of the point 
is the largest empty convex subset of the corners in the candidate set. The outer 
and inner hulls of an edge are the convex hulls of the corresponding hulls of their 
endpoints. A polygon is a bounded, connected, and simply connected subset of the 
plane. The polygon boundary is made up of finitely many, alternately occurring 
points and edges. The Hi s of no two non- adjacent edges of the polygon intersect. 
The smallest connected subset of the plane that contains the boundary of the polygon 
is called the polygon exterior and the largest subset of polygon exterior that does not 
contain the boundary is called the polygon interior. The elements are shown in the 
Figure 4.3. 

As already mentioned, due to the uncertainty in the input data we can represent 
a point as a product of two intervals. It is assumed that at least the conversion error, 
which affects the last bit of the mantissa, is present. We convert every numerical 
value in the input to double precision. The double precision computations will also 
introduce errors and this is accounted by the rectangular extent of the subpoints. 
The double precision error ej is much smaller than the single precision error e„ so 
the initial size of the point is much larger than that of every subpoint. 

Any point definitely lies inside its inner hull Hi and does not lie outside its outer 
hull H 0 . The hulls can be looked upon as the uncertainty in determining the geometric 
entities. The ambience defined by the hulls is called the perturbation environment of 
the objects. The reason we treat the uncertainty as a perturbation will be clear in 
the section 4.5 . 

For a point the hulls can be stored as circular linked lists. Each node in the list 
stores a floating-point value representing a corner of the subpoint and also a pointer 
to the corresponding subpoint. The hulls of an edge are also stored explicitly but each 
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node further holds a pointer to its corresponding point. The hulls of a polygon axe 
implicit, defined by the elements of its boundary. Actually, lot of other information 
must be stored to facilitate the maintenance of the hulls, for example the list of 
edges on which the point is incident is stored with every point. We treat the issue of 
computing and modifying the hulls in section 4.6 . 


4.4 Modifying the environment 

Our basic aim is to modify the numerical data to achieve geometric consistency. A 
computation leads to a change in the perturbation environment such that an ap- 
proximated model exists for all the geometric relations established at the end of this 
computation. Below we give rules to modify the environment, which are sufficient to 
test the inclusion of a point in a convex polygon. 

• Two points are coincident if their Hi s certainly intersect. In this case the two 
points are replaced by the intersection of their Hi s. Otherwise the points are 
forced to be apart by cutting their inner hulls with appropriate straight lines so 
that the new outer hulls are certainly apart. 

• Two points are apart if their H 0 s are certainly apart. In case they are not 
certainly apart and their Hi s are certainly apart then an apartness is enforced 
by cutting their inner hulls with appropriate straight lines. 

• The point P is incident on the edge E if their Hi s certainly intersect and the 

point P is not incident on any edge that intersects E. If P is incident on E then 
P is replaced by the intersection of the Hi s of P and E. Otherwise the inner 
hull of the point is cut appropriately to ensure that the edge and the point are 
apart. ' 

• Two edges axe coincident if their endpoints coincide. 

• Two edges intersect if they have no common endpoint and they do not coincide. 
The point of intersection is the intersection of their Hi s. 
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• Whenever a point is replaced by its subset, all the edges, of which it is an 
endpoint are also modified. Recursively, all points incident on these edges are 
also modified to satisfy the previously established incidences. If any incidence 
cannot be satisfied then an ambiguity is declared. 

• Whenever the size of the inner hull of a point decreases beyond a certain limit 
(see section 4.5) an ambiguity is declared. 

Depending on the geometric properties and relations that the application wants 
to preserve we can add other rules. If the algorithm does not allow overlapping edges 
then we can remove them with the rule below. 

• Two edges overlap if they have no common endpoint, and both endpoints of one 
edge are incident on the other edge or one endpoint of either edge is incident 
on the other edge. In this case we form two or three new edges to replace the 
two previous edges. The incidences and intersections of the previous edges are 
maintained by modifying the appropriate objects. In case a particular relation 
can no longer be satisfied we declare an ambiguity. 

If the application requires the intersection of two polygons we can add the following 
rule. 

• Two polygons intersect if their interiors intersect. They cannot intersect un- 
certainly due to the rules specified above. The new points that arise in the 
intersection of the polygons are generated by the intersection of the Hi s of the 
edges of the polygons. 

The perturbation environment provides an approximated model for the relations 
detected by the algorithm. Along with every number the relative error that has 
occurred in computing it, is stored. There is also a threshold on the relative error to 
ensure the validity of the numerical results. While computing the intersections of the 
hulls to find the geometric relation between the objects, errors can occur. When the 
relative error in the computation is smaller than the threshold we say that the hulls 
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Pseudoline 



Figure 4.4: The approximate model 

either intersect certainly or are certainly apart. If this relative error is more than 
the threshold then we cannot assure that the hulls certainly intersect or are certainly 
apart. 

The Figure 4.4 explains why the output is said to have an approximated model 
and not an exact one. In the Figure 4.4 there is no straight line that passes through 
all the three points that are incident on the edge. We have to replace the line by 
a pseudoline. The rules ensure that the pseudolines have the desired properties of 
straight lines. 


4.5 Ambiguity Handling 

Let e m be the maximum error that has occurred in the computation of any subpoint 
of the point P. Whenever the separation between the leftmost and the rightmost 
corners or that between the bottom-most and the topmost corners in the candidate 
set is less than 4e m we declare an ambiguity. An ambiguity is also declared when the 
incidences can no longer be satisfied after the hulls of an edge are shrunk. To resolve 
the ambiguity we have to expand the point. 

Let e be a quantity that is less than the single precision error e, and much greater 
than the double precision error e d . We perturb the centers of the subpoints in the 
outward direction without losing the convexity of the point. The shape may however 
change. The Figure 4.5 illustrates the method we employ to expand a convex polygon. 
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Figure 4.5: Expanding a convex polygon 

Successively consider every vertex of the convex polygon to be the origin. In each case 
find the quadrants that contain no vertices of the polygon. If there is only one such 
quadrant then move the vertex by e along both the axis in that quadrant. If there 
are two quadrants then move the vertex by c in the axial direction determined by the 
two quadrants. If there are three such quadrants then move the point in the middle 
quadrant. This is equivalent to the perturbation of the input point by not more 
than e in both the axial directions. In the Figure 4.5 the dashed lines indicate the 
movement of the vertices of the convex polygon and the two rectangles with dotted 
lines indicate the original point and the point obtained by perturbing the original 
point by e in the axial directions. 


4.6 Hull maintenance 

In this section we focus our attention on finding the hulls of the points and edges. 
The most important aspect is that we are not allowed to use computations to obtain 
the hulls because these computations introduce further errors. We should be able 
to compute the hulls by using simple comparisons of the floating point numbers 
representing the comers of the subpoints. 
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Floating point comparison is correct and so we can find the convex hull of two 
rectangles by using only comparisons'. Using this we can compute the inner and outer 
hulls of the initial point which is a product of two intervals. After that we axe never 
required to find the entire outer hull, we can compute it as the intersection of two 
convex polygons. The intersection of two convex polygons is always convex and their 
boundaries may intersect at most two points. Using these two new points we can 
compute the outer hull of the point and of the edge by using simple comparisons. 

The most difficult aspect is finding the inner hull. We were unable to find an 
algorithm to compute the inner hull that uses only floating point comparisons. There 
can be more than one hull defined by the corners in the candidate set and we cannot 
find the largest one without using floating point computations. The basic intention 
of the inner hull is to ensure that the point definitely lie inside the inner hull despite 
the errors in the computation of the subpoints. We can be satisfied with any empty 
convex subset of the candidate set such that it does not intersect with the interior of 
any subpoint, but which subset will be suitable is not known. The convexity of the 
inner hull is very important for computing the intersection of hulls. 


4.7 Quantification of geometric relations 

In some cases a point is incident on more than one edge and yet it may not be their 
common endpoint. The point must be shrunk so as to lie on only one edge. If no 
geometric constraint is known then we would like to have a metric to quantify the 
incidence. We then select that incidence that has maximum measure. We propose 
one such measure, which is the area of the overlapping portion of the objects. The 
coincidence C\ is greater than the coincidence C 2 if the area of C\ is greater than the 
area of C 2 or if the areas are equal then the sum of the areas of the objects involved 
in Ci is greater than the sum of the objects involved in C 2 . A similar order relation 
holds for incidences. To measure the incidence of the point P on the edge E, only 
that area of P that lies inside E and avoids every other edge that intersects E. In the 
most generalized case quantification may involve trying out many possibilities and 
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Figure 4.6: Point location in a convex polygon 

the selection of the one with the highest measure. Approximate areas can be used 
without causing any problem to the decision making procedure. 


4.8 An illustration 

In this section we illustrate the use of the above concepts to locate a point in a 
convex polygon. We assume that the point location procedure is being used by some 
other algorithm. That algorithm gives the polygon and the query point to the point 
location procedure. The point location procedure returns a point if the query point 
is coincident with any vertex of the polygon, returns an edge if the query point is 
incident on any edge of the polygon or tells whether the query point is inside or 
outside the polygon. In all cases the query point is modified to ensure that only 
the answer returned is true. The higher level algorithm may change the definition 
of the polygons, later on, when it detects incidences between the polygons edges and 
vertices. The answer returned by the point location procedure should remain valid 
even after that. 

To locate the point in the polygon we first check whether the query point is 
coincident with any of its vertices. Then we check whether it is incident on any edge 
of the polygon. Finally we check whether the point lies inside or outside the polygon. 

The Figure 4.6 shows the data that the higher level algorithm sends to the point 
location procedure. Using the quantification of incidences the procedure infers that 
the query point p s is incident on the edge e 4 . The point p 5 is replaced by its area 
lying entirely in e 4 and avoiding all other edges. Later on the algorithm finds that 
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Figure 4.7: Redefinition of the polygon 



Figure 4.8: Expansion of the point p 5 

the vertices p 2 and P 4 are coincident and so it changes the definition of the polygon. 

% 

The polygon now has no interior. It is shown in Figure 4.7. The point p 6 is the 
replacement of p 2 and p 4 . 

Now the point p$ does not lie on the edge e 4 (e 4 and e 4 are now same) and so an 
ambiguity is declared. The point ps is then expanded as shown in Figure 4.8. 

The Figure 4.9 shows the data that is finally stored. Thus despite the fact that the 
data is uncertain we have made all decisions correctly and their exits an approximated 
model that satisfies the relations that the algorithm inferred. 


4.9 Summary 

We have introduced an interpretation of the uncertainty as a product of intervals 
which is closer to the way the points are stored. This interpretation of the uncertainty 



Figure 4.9: Consistent data obtained 
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is closer to the numerical representation of the objects than the interpretation based 
on the Euclidean metric. This is especially true when the object is represented by 
its boundary i.e. the edges and faces are given as symbolic relations and the basic 
building blocks are the vertices. The vertices are specified by their coordinates. 

The technique to quantify incidences is preliminary and yet sufficient to tackle 
the point location problem. It can be well integrated with the technique to make the 
numerical data consistent. One of the major problems with the method suggested for 
maintaining the consistency of the numerical data is that computation of the inner 
hull. A suitable redefinition of the inner hull may help to overcome this problem. 



Chapter 5 


Conclusions 


It may sound paradoxical that we have to conclude when we are just beginning to 
understand the robustness of geometric issue. The second chapter presents a unique 
review of the existing literature. The difficulty of the problem can be comprehended 
from the fact that very little has been achieved in the long past of this issue. We 
presented a technique for maintaining the consistency of the numerical data in the 
fourth chapter. The inefficiency of the method emphasizes that achieving robust- 
ness is computationally expensive. Display oriented output presents another different 
problem, of display inconsistency, which was briefly touched upon at the end of the 
third chapter. Here we mention some possible directions for future work. 


5.1 Efficiency of robust algorithms 

Though it was emphasised in the second chapter that the cost of exact computation is 
exorbitant their is no harm in using it if one is satisfied with the time it consumes. But 
we rarely need exact answers. A small error in the solution is closer to reality. The 
most significant aspect of geometric computations is the feasibility of the geometric 
relations. In the last chapter we demonstrated the use of higher precision to get 
robust algorithms. The crux of the matter is to have just enough precision to gain 
a handle on the errors. The approach suggested does not guarantee the existence of 
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an approximated model with a given error and given precision, but, if it exists it is 
reported. 

The quality of the solution returned by the algorithm is defined by the error it 
assumes. A method that does not guarantee geometric feasibility is not an algorithm 
at all. we need to establish a relation between the time taken, the precision required 
and the error reported. It is possible that with a different heuristic we can get better 
error bounds with the same precision. This can form the basis for the comparison of 
robust algorithms. But we have not reached a stage where we have many algorit hms 
to compare. Also a robust algorithm should not be significantly different at the higher 
level, from its analytic version, so that the programmers life is made a little easy. 

5.2 Future Directions 

Once again there are two areas that need to be considered, the ones mentioned in 
the second chapter. The approach given in [Ma93] is very promising because that 
does not advocate an increase in precision but attaches a sense of reliability to the 
arithmetic computations. We now need an efficient hardware not just to get the 
numerical values but also the reliability of those values. On the other hand research 
should continue to put the issue of geometric feasibility on a sound platform. 

Authors tend to make arbitrary assumptions about the data and the computation. 
These assumptions should be general enough to hold true on any machine. Here we 
suggest some that axe true for most machines. 

• We specifically use floating-point numbers or integers, i.e. fixed-point num- 
bers are ruled out. With floating-point numbers we use the relative error model 
because that provides a better understanding of the errors in floating point num- 
bers. Reasons for insisting on floating-point numbers can be found in [Kn69]. 
While using integers, an explicit count of the elementary operations should be 
given. In case the input is assumed to be in single precision we may also assume 
that the hardware provides support for double precision but not higher than 
double precision. 
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• All floating-point numerical values have a bounded relative error. Thus the 
actual value lies in a definite interval. 

These two assumptions are fairly general and the robust algorithm need not as- 
sume anything more. 

Currently the robustness issue has been extensively tackled only in 2D. Good 
solutions still elude the problems in 3D. Also, most of the solutions are for planar 
objects, as the one given in chapter 4. Curves and curved surfaces pose an added 
difficulty due to the fact that most of the time they are represented by piece-wise 
linear approximations. A through study of the approach involving the perturbation 
environment is likely to evolve as simple and fairly general solution. But we cannot 
give bounds on the final perturbation that the algorithm may return, even in the 
simple case. 


5.3 Summary 

The robustness of geometric algorithms is very much an open issue. It is relevant 
only when the application demands it. The major difficulty in the evolution of a 
general framework for robustness is that the degree of robustness required, is a very 
application sensitive issue. In many cases, once in a while, a geometrically infeasible 
solution is tolerable. But whenever a feasible solution is required it may not be easily 
obtainable. Moreover, verifying the geometric feasibility of the solution, itself is a 
very difficult task. 

One good thing about robustness is that if you don’t want it, you don’t have to 
do anything ! 
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Appendix A 


Correction to the DAG 
Construction Algorithm 


We begin with giving the correct algorithm and then point out the problem with the 
original one. The entire algorithm is the same as that in [EGS86]. 

ALGORITHM 3. Construction of the layered dag. 

1. Set i <— 1. While t < n do: 

{ Construct one more level of the tree T. The first node in this level is i 
and the difference between successive nodes is 2 i. A node k on this level 
is the common ancestor of the leaves k — i through k + i — 1; its children 
(if i > \) are the internal nodes k — i/2 and k + i/2.} 

2. Set k *—i. While k — i < n do: 

{ Create the list Lk from the chain Ck and the lists L = £;(*)} 

3 . If i = l, set L' 4- $, else set L' 4 - £*_,•/ 3 . 

**4. If i = 1 or k + i/2 > n, set L" «- else set L" <— L k +i/2- 
{ This statement is as given in the paper. The inequality is incorrect } 

4. If i = 1 or k + 1 > n, set L" <- $, else set L" <- Ijb+,/ 2 - 
{ Corrected condition } 
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5. If k > n, let c k be a single gap from x = — oo to x = +oo. 

Split the edges and gaps of c k at every other x- value of L’ and L". 

6. Set L k *— For each edge or gap in c k , do: 

7. to L k an edge or gap test t representing e. 

Set edge(f) «— e or chain(f) *— k, as appropriate. 

8. U = <f > , let down(f) <— nil. 

Else, if 7 r e overlaps only one x-interval of L\ let down(i) 
point to the corresponding edge or gap test of U . 

Else, 7 r e overlaps two-intervals of L'\ create a new x-test node t' 
that chooses between the two corresponding edge or gap tests of L', 
and let down(i) t'. 

9. Set up(i) to nz7, to an edge or gap test of L", or to a new 
x-test that chooses between two tests of L" . 

10. Set k +— k + 2 i. 

11. Set i 4- 2 i. 

12. Let r <— lca(0,n — 1). Construct a binary tree of x-tests for the list 
L r , and let root point to this tree. 


Instead of giving an elaborate proof, that the condition in step 4 of the algorithm 
as published in the paper, constucts an incorrect dag, we give an example to empha- 
size the fallacy. Let there be 10 regions, Rq,R u ...,R$. The construction proceeds 
correctly until i — 8. When i = 8; k = 8 we reach the root Ls. Now k + if 2 > 10 
and so L x2 is initialised to $ despite the fact that it is not empty. Thus there is no 
connecton left between the root L s and the regions i? 8 and Rq. These two regions 
are thus unreachable in the tree, when it is constructed with the algorithm as given 
in the paper. 

The correction is based on the fact that the right child L k +i /2 of L k will be non- 
empty if the left-most descendent of L k+i j 2 is non-empty. The left-most descendent 
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of Lk+i/z is Lk+i and it is non-empty if k + 1 < n. Thus L k+i / 2 should be initialised 
to $ whenever k + 1 > n. 



